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How  do  you  do,  Everybody: 

It  ,2;oes  v;ithout  saying  that  I'm  glad  to  be  with  you  on  the  Earm  and  Home 
Hour  again.     I've  appreciated  all  your  letters  asking  what  had  become  of  the 
Household  Calendar.    As  you  see,   it  wasn't  either  lost  or  forgotten.    And  it  isn't 
either  that  anybody  here  in  Washington  thinlcs  that  the  homemaker  isn't  playing 
a  big  part  in  agricultural  adjustment  and  national  recovery.    Ear  from  it. 
Everybody  I  talk  to  expresses  appreciation  for  the  support  women  are  giving  to 
the  Govermnent  program.    Sut  there's  been  so  mach  to  say  day  after  day  about 
adjusting  the  acreage  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  meat  and  milk  production,  that  we 
home  economics  people  stepped  aside  for  the  time  being. 

Now,  today,  I'm  just  going  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  things 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  doing  in  the  present  emergency  and  to  aid  permanent 
recovery.    This  v;ill  bring  us  up  to  date. 

The  other  day  when  Mrs.  Roosevelt  came  over  from  the  l^Thite  House  to  visit 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  one  of  the  things  that  interested  her  most  was  some 
children' s  clothing  made  out  of  salt  bags  and  flour  sacks  and  old  partly  vrorn 
garments.     She  v;as  very  enthusiastic  as  she  held  up  these  garments  and  looked  them 
all  over.     Fnat  took  her  eye  especially  was  a  jumper  dress  for  a  school  girl.  It 
is  made  of  blue  and  white  crash  used  for  salt  bags  and  is  very  smartly  tailored. 
A  triclcj''  little  blouse  goes  with  it,  made  from  the  good  parts  of  a  worn-out  wash 
dress.    Then  there's  a  self-help  suit  for  a  small  boy  made  from  the  cotton  crash, 
babies'  rompers  from  the  good  parts  of  a  man's  shirt  and  from  flour  sacks,  and  a 
child's  play  suit  from  a  woman's  jersej''  dress  no  longer  usable  as  a  dress.  Miss 
Scott  and  Miss  Smith,  the  clothing  specialists  who  have  been  working  on  this 
business  of  getting  new  garments  from.  Liaterials  already  on  hand,  have  put  their 
ideas  into  a  mimeographed  circular  called  "Clothing  economies."     If  j^^oti'd  like  a 
copy  just  write  to  me.     It  gives  a  lot  of  very  practical  sTi.ggestions  on  hov/  to 
lengthen  dresses  so  they'll  still  look  in  fashion,  and  how  to  malce  little  changes 
that  bring  the  wardrobe  up-to-date  without  spending  money. 

Or  if  you're  buying  a  new  dress  you'll  find  something  in  this  leaflet  to 
giiide  you  in  judging  the  qiialit;'-  of  the  fabric.     I'm  often  surprised  at  how  few 
people  seem  to  knov/  the  simple  test  for  a  silk  fabric.    You  laiow  ;^ou  can  tell 
simply  by  burning  a  little  san^ple  of  a  silk  fabric  whether  it  is  a  pure  dye  silk 
or  whether  it  is  heavily  weighted  v/ith  a  metallic  substance  that  roakes  it  apiDear 
rich  and  luxurious.    Those  weighted  silks  wear  oxit  very  qv.ickly,  as  we  l^now  to  our 
sorrov/.    Unfortunately,  there's  nov/  no  trade  regij.lation  or  federal  law  tliat 
requires  the  manufacturer  to  label  his  silk  goods  accurately.    A  few  silk  mills 
are  iputting  on  labels  that  give  some  facts,  about  their  fabrics  even  if  not  all 
the  cons\:inor  wants  to  know.    That's  a  step  in  the  right  direction.     So  read  the 
label  on  silk  yard  goods  before  you  buy  and  ask  the  clerk  what  he  knows  about  the 
goods  he's  selling.     In  ready-m^ade  drosses  look  for  any  label  that  indicates 
quality  of  fabric  or  workmanship. 
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'Then  for  help  in  co!",Ti^;.nity  sewing  rooms,  we've  brought  together  a  lot  of 
s^iggestions  on  arranging  the  equipment,  choosing  patterns  that  are  easy  for  a 
nwaber  of  ^^eople  to  use,  and  saving  expense  in  little  ways.     If  you  are  helping 
to  manage  a  sewing  room  as  part  of  the  relief  v;ork  in  your  neighhorhood,  V7e'll 
he  glad  to  send  you  this  pamphlet.     It's  ca21ed  "Coj-nroonity  sev/ing  in  relief 
programs. "    These  are  certainly  days  to  pass  along  to  o\ir  neighbors  any  expert 
knoy/lodgo  or  surplus  imtcrial  v/c  may  have  that  they  can  use. 

By  the  way,  do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  diet  plan  your  local  relief  agencj'- 
is  following  in  aiding  needy  families?     Without  the  advice  of  a  trained  dietitian 
or  a  well-thought-out  plan  it  isn't  easy  to  make  sure  that  people  are  getting  the 
kind  of  food  that  safeg-iards  health.    This  is  especially  im.portant  for  families 
with  children.    For  if  young  children  don't  get  the  right  kind  of  a  diet  they're 
hound  to  he  handica-iped  for  life  with  rickets  and  poor  teeth  and  the  other 
effects  of  undernou-rislunent .     So  v/e've  worked  out  diets  for  the  use  of  relief 
agencies.    These  show  just  how  many  quarts  of  milk  and  pounds  of  flour  and 
vegetables  and  so  on  to  alloy;  for  a  faaily  of  2  persons  or  with  anywhere  from  one 
child  to  5»     We  don't  consider  these  diets  ideal.    They're  an.ything  but.  They 
simply  show  how  to  divide  the  food  money  when  people  are  down  to  bed  rock.  So, 
if  in  your  coinriranity  relief  work  vou  need  a  low-cost  fainily  food  budget,  send 
to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  we'll  try  to  get  it  back  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

To  go  with  the  salt  pork  which  the  State  and  local  relief  agencies  are 
now  distributing,  we  prepared  a  printed  sheet  with  a  dozen  good  ways  of  serving 
this  meat.    One  of  the  best  we  thinly  is  salt-pork  and  whole-wheat  hash.     I  believe 
I  can  tell  you  how  to  malce  this  in  just  a  few  \70rds.    First,  of  course,  you  boil 
the  whole-wheat  grains  until  they  are  tender.    And  you  cook  the  lean  salt  pork  in 
water  and  chop  it.     If  your  meat  is  very  salt;-,  yo-a'l]  need  to  change  the  water 
a  time  or  two.    Then  you  fry  a  sliced  onion  in  some  of  the  salt-pork  fat  and  add 
equal  quantities  of  th^e  cooked  vThole  v/heat  and  the  chopped  cooked  salt  pork. 
If  you'd  like,  add  some  chopped  green  pepper  or  carrot.    As  soon  as  the  hash  is 
hot  al].  through,   it's  ready  to  serve.    Of  course,  in  place  of  the  cooked  whole 
wheat  you  can  use  rice  or  hominy.    And  chopped  cooked  corned  bcof  v;or.ld  be  good  in 
place  of  the  pox-k, 

Fo  are  also  working  with  man;/  of  the  committees  of  the  iTEA  and  the  other 
organizations  malting  codes.    Haturally,  v/e  are  representing  the  consum.er  every 
time.     VJo  v/ant  to  see  qt^ality  standards  written  into  those  codes  so  that  women 
can  tell  what  they  are  buying.    Biit  that's  another  story  and  must  wait  till 
another  day, 

G-oodbye,  for  this  time. 
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